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safe passage through the Colony, and the Immigration Department was,
therefore, intimately connected with their proper treatment whilst their
cases awaited examination. There would have been nothing extraordi-
nary if the passengers had been kept under surveillance in a different
manner. Why, again, were they refused visiting passes on their asking,
and had [they] to get the intervention of a lawyer? A merciful working of
the law, we are free to admit, may entail a little more expense, exercise of
extra patience and waste of valuable time, but we think that all this
expenditure will be small, compared to the comfort which would thereby
be secured for the passengers.

There is also a question raised, as a side issue, in Mr. Smith's letter,
which requires prompt attention. There are evidently some departmental
instructions given to the under-officials, of which the public have no
knowledge. It would tend to a smooth working of the law, if the public
were acquainted with these instructions, seeing that they are intimately
related to them.

With reference to the last paragraph of Mr. Smith's letter, that the
Immigration and Police Officers are as much amenable to law as anyone
else, it is obvious that the average poor Indian immigrant can scarcely
be expected to take these cases to court. The point is that it should be
some one's duty to protect them against insult or unfair treatment. The
sensitiveness of many Indians [is] affected by the Act we admit, but we
are not surprised at it. That it sometimes unconsciously leads them into
a kind of exaggeration is also probably true, but men placed in the same
position that the Indians are in South Africa, have been known to go much
further than the Indians have ever done or are likely to do. An officer
who has continuously to discharge an irksome duty of restraining natural
liberty is likely, by habit, to attribute as a vice that which is merely a
most natural result of the working of the human mind under galling res-
traints, and it is as well even for the most discerning men to bear this
in mind, if even a fair measure of justice is to be given to a people
placed in the peculiar condition in which the Indians are.

Indian Opinion, 25-11-1905

160. BADRUDDIN TYABJP
Badruddin Tyabji's is a famous name throughout India, particularly
in the Bombay Presidency where he is known to all He revealed
his ability at a very early age, and was a very good student at school.
His career as a student was so bright that his elders decided to send
him to England. Sir Pherozeshah* and Badruddin were of the same
age and were contemporaries at school.
1  (1844-1906)
2 Vide Vol.-I, p. 384.